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Today’s “package house” complete with all of the conveniences for modern living and wrapped up in one 
mortgage is a far cry from the days of unimproved lot sales, and special assessments for sewer, water, and 


street improvements. 


Few developers would deny the advance which this represents in land development 
and home building or dispute the need for good subdivision and platting regulations. 


Certain inequities, 


however, have developed which past discussions on subdivision requirements and standards have failed to 
mention or have considered only superficially. 

These inequities take two general forms: one, the requirement of excessively high and costly municipal 
specifications which discourage economical home development; the other, the tendency on the part of some 
municipalities to charge all improvement and utility costs to the developer, which costs, of course, must be- 


come part of the “package” price. 


Excessive Standards 


Standards for street location and 
alignment, street widths, paving, side- 
walks, and other utilities should be 
geared to the type of development 
which they are to serve. This would 
appear to be a reasonable statement 
with which no municipality could take 
serious exception. This principle has 
been well recognized in the subdivision 
ordinance of LaGrange, Illinois, which 
says: “Whenever streets or alleys are 
paved or surfaced, such paving or sur- 
facing shall be of a type and strength 
suitable for the volume and character 
of traffic to be expected.” And yet a 
number of municipalities make little or 
no distinction between the width of 
street and type of paving used on a 
minor street of single family homes, 
and that serving a traffic-way through 
an apartment or commercial develop- 
ment. A case in point is one city which 
requires reinforced concrete pavements 
or bituminous surface with concrete 
base on all streets, regardless of the 
type of development served. There 
may be, of course, cases where such 
types of pavement are necessary be- 
cause of climatic and soil conditions 
which make other types impractical. 
The fact remains, however, that where 
the developer pays for the installation 
of streets, he must inevitably pass this 
cost on to the purchaser as part of the 
initial price of the house. 

Such regulations form a definite de- 
terrent to economical development. To 
require a type of paving higher than 
needed for the type of use it will re- 


ceive is false economy and an inequity 
to the developer and purchaser alike. 


Oversize Utilities 


The second inequity with which the 
developer is often faced is that of re- 
quiring improvements and utilities in 
excess of those needed to serve the 
specific area being developed. An ex- 
ample is the case of a developer who is 
required to put in at his expense a 
sanitary sewer main larger than re- 
quired for his particular project in or- 
der to serve future development out- 
side of his own project. Such addi- 
tional expense applies as well to water 
mains, width of streets, and similar 
items. There are two things wrong 
with this: one is that the developer, 
and not the municipality, is creating 
new taxable values for the city as a 
whole to which the city is not contrib- 
uting; and two, that the developer, and 
finally, the purchaser, is paying for im- 
provements which are benefiting and 
properly chargeable to areas beyond 
his development, and which are of no 
direct benefit to him. 

There is another aspect to this prob- 
lem which has been developing in re- 
cent years, caused primarily by the 
pressing need of cities for additional 
revenue. Some 250 cities of over 10,000 
population now charge a sewer service 
tax. Thus, we have the developer and 
home buyer standing the entire capital 
cost of a utility from which the munici- 
pality as a whole will derive special 
revenue. This may appear to be a good 
deal for the city, but is hardly an equi- 


table arrangement for the builder and 
buyer. 

The Institute has just completed a 
survey covering this problem, the de- 
tailed analysis of which will appear in 
a forthcoming Technical Bulletin. A 
preliminary review of this survey indi- 
cates that, while practices vary widely 
among cities and even within a given 
city, depending on the type of utility, 
the majority of cities recognize part or 
all of the obligation for additional cost 
on oversize utilities. Out of 90 cities 
answering this question, 41 pay all of 
the additional cost, 23 part of it, and 
26 pay none. 

A preliminary analysis covering util- 
ity improvements in general, indicates 
that nearly three-quarters of the mu- 
nicipalities covered in the survey re- 
quire the developer to pay all of the 
normal street and utility costs properly 
chargeable to the specific project. In 
about 10% of the cases, the city pays 
for part of these utility installations, 
and about 20% of the cities pay the 
entire expense. Approximately one- 
fifth of the cities reimburse the devel- 
oper for one or more of the utilities in- 
stalled after they are taken over, or as 
connections are made. 

In 1947 the Community Builders’ 
Council of the Institute recommended 
strongly that where municipalities ob- 
tain revenue from water service or 
through sewer fees, they should bear 
the cost of such installations from the 
revenue so derived. This will substan- 
tially lower the initial cost of the proj- 
ect to the developer and purchaser 
alike. 
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Today’s Subdivision Is Different 

Developers of residential properties and planners who have been active in 
this work for at least twenty years or long enough to develop perspective, realize 
that the average subdivision being planned today is a much better place in which 
to live than was the case in the 1920’s. 

Today’s average subdivision is better for two reasons: First, it is better de- 
signed, and second, the street and utility improvements are of a much higher 
quality than those of twenty years ago. 

Unlike the present revolution now taking place in architecture where many 
students are no longer being taught the classic traditions, the basic factors in good 
subdivision design have been known and practiced for thirty years. It has taken 
this much time, however, to have them generally accepted. 

The Garden City movement in England which started about the time of the 
first World War was undoubtedly the chief incentive, at least in modern times, 
for creating residential communities which were functionally sound and esthet- 
ically pleasing. But for many years only the developers of the “Country Club 
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to erve pleasing natural features, fit roads 


to the contours, plan streets to give the maximum of quiet and privacy, and the 
minimum of hazard from fast through traffic. 

Fortunately, during the last fifteen years, such planning ideas have become 
recognized as necessary in all price ranges of subdivisions. They were found to 
pay not only in stimulating sales, but in actual reduction in development costs. 
Much of this change in attitude was brought about through the educational ac- 
tivities of the Land Planning Division of the FHA, both inside and outside the 
organization. 

Other factors which had great influence in improving subdivision design were 
the fine developments of such men as J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, Hugh Prather 
of Dallas, Hugh Potter of Houston, and the Roland Park project of John McC. 
Mowbray, who made no sacrifice in sound design, even in their lower cost devel- 
opments. In recent years, such publications as the Community Builders Hand- 
book have had marked influence on both developers and planners. 

Elsewhere in this issue of Urban Land are listed the winners of the National 
Association of Home Builders’ annual Neighborhood Development Contest. The 
chief object of this contest is to stimulate better land planning. The statement 
of the contest judges is worth repeating here: 

“It should be understood that in making their decisions the judges were con- 
trolled by the conditions of the contest which strongly emphasized the site plan, 
the basis of award being 70% for site plan and 30% for architectural design of 
structures. 

“The projects presented were felt to be an excellent cross-section of the 
various types of residential developments being built in this country and were 
a great credit to the home building industry. Sound planning, ingenuity, and 
knowledge of market appeal were all in evidence in the winning projects. 

“The National Association of Home Builders is to be highly commended for 
holding these contests and in stimulating interest in the improvement of resi- 
dential communities.” 

Today’s subdivision is different—it is a better place in which to live and 
bring up a family, and a better value than was the case in the average develop- 
ment of twenty years ago. For this we can thank the planning engineers who 
would not be discouraged, the pioneers of the J. C. Nichols type who risked their 
fortunes for an ideal, and the accumulative evidence that good planning pays. 
S.H.M. 
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NEW CHAIRMAN OF CENTRAL 
BUSINESS DISTRICT COUNCIL 


President Seltzer takes pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Boyd T. Barnard 
of Philadelphia has accepted the Chair- 
manship of the Institute’s Central Busi- 
ness District Council. Mr. Barnard has 
had a distinguished career in real es- 
tate. He is a past president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, past president of the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, and 
the author of numerous articles on the 
appraisal of urban real estate. 

Mr. Barnard is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College and for years has been 
active in stimulating collegiate interest 
in courses related to real estate. He 
has been particularly interested in the 
problems affecting the central city, 
both as a private citizen and as a Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Barnard succeeds A. J. Stewart 
of Louisville who has done such an able 
job as Chairman of the Council since 
its inception. 


THE CUSTOMER—A SHOPPING CENTER SUGGESTION 


A customer is the most important person ever to enter 
my shop. 

A customer is not dependent on me, I am dependent on 
him. 

A customer is not an interrupter of my work, he is the 
purpose of it. I am not doing him a favor by serving him, 


A customer is not a cold statistic, he is a human, has 
feelings, prejudices and biases. 
with whom to argue or match wits. 

A customer is a person who brings me his wants. 
my job to handle them as efficiently as I can for him. 

Now, all this may seem a bit elementary. 


A customer is not someone 
It is 


Every mer- 


he is doing me a favor by giving me the opportunity to 
serve him. 

A customer is not an outsider to me, he is a part of my 
business. 
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chant knows, or should know, that the customer is impor- 
tant, indispensable, and so forth. But strangely enough, 
the customer, in actual practice, is too often the forgotten 
man. And when the merchant forgets the customer, the 
customer soon forgets the merchant. 





NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
CONTEST 


Builders and developers in six cities 
throughout the United States have been 
selected as winners of the 1949 Neigh- 
borhood Development Contest spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Home Builders. Also chosen were 
seven other award winners and two 
honorable mentions in five classes from 
many entries from all over the country. 

The competition was designed to 
bring forth the building industry’s best 
plans for residential developments and 
to stimulate progressive trends in the 
field of land planning. The contest was 
conducted by the NAHB Land Planning 
Committee with David D. Bohannon, 
prominent California land developer 
and home builder, as Chairman. The 
Urban Land Institute acted as technical 
consultants for the contest. 

The panel of judges who examined 
the various entries was headed by Na- 
thaniel A. Owings of Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Owings is a member of the well 
known architectural firm of Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill and is also Chair- 
man of the Chicago Plan Commission. 
Other members of the judging panel 
were Franklin D. Richards, FHA Com- 
missioner; John McC. Mowbray, builder 
and developer of Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Maryland; and Earle S. Draper, 
planning and housing consultant, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Developers receiving awards were: 
Project of Economy Homes 
Under 50 Units 


First PLace: Parkwood Project, 
Seattle, Washington 
Builder: Albert Balch Community 
Builder, Inc. 


Project of Economy Homes 
Over 50 Units 
First PLace: Rex Manor Develop- 
ment, Lafayette, California 
Builder: William Blackfield 
SECOND PLACE: University Hills, Den- 
ver, Colorado 
Builder: Hutchinson & Carey 
THIRD PLACE: Wynnewood, Dallas, 
Texas 
Builder: American Home Realty 
Company 


Project of Larger Homes 
Under 50 Units 


(No awards were made in this class) 


Project of Larger Homes 
Over 50 Units 


First Piace: The Highlands, Wald- 
wick, New Jersey 
Builder: Zamore Builds, Inc. 
SEcoND PLace: Wynnewood, Dallas, 
Texas 
Builder: American Home Realty 
Company 
THIRD Pxtace: Saddle-Wood Hills, 
Hillsdale, Bergen County, New 
Jersey 
Builder: Tandy & Allen, Inc. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Ridgewood 
Park, Parma Heights, Ohio 
Builder: Precision Housing Corpo- 
ration 


Rental Housing 
FIRST PLACE: 
Texas 
Builder: William G. Farrington 

(Parkwood Terrace Corporation) 
SECOND PLACE: Forest Grove Homes, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Builder: W. H. Weaver Construc- 

tion Co. 
THIRD PLACE: Parkview Apartments, 
Akron, Ohio 
Builder: Clinton R. Miller 
HONORABLE MENTION: Colonial Ter- 
race Apartments, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska 
Builder: Sweeney-Solheim & Com- 
pany 


Parkwood, Houston, 


Complete Community Development 


First PLaAce: Prairie Village, John- 
son County, Kansas 
Builder: J. C. Nichols Company 


SECOND PLACE: Merrionette Manor, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Builder: J. E. Merrion and Com- 
pany 


A BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO 
PRACTICAL ZONING 


Pointers on the effective use of zon- 
ing regulations as a stimulant for 
healthy community development are 
provided in a new 44-page booklet just 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Material for the 
publication, entitled “Zoning and Civic 
Development,” was specifically assem- 
bled to aid businessmen and civic lead- 
ers in appraising and revising their 
local zoning regulations. 

The work is that of a special commit- 
tee of five outstanding city planners 
who have reviewed in layman’s lan- 
guage the lessons in zoning practice 
which have been learned over the past 
twenty years. Also presented in the 
booklet are new ideas being used in 
progressive communities to make zon- 
ing a more effective tool in promoting 
progress. 


Protection Stressed 


Attention is invited to the fact that 
commercial and industrial districts, as 
well as residential areas, need protec- 
tion from inappropriate uses of land. 
“Misplaced residential areas,” it is 
stated, “frequently call for uneconomic 
extensions of municipal services and 
present serious obstacles to the expan- 
sion of the uses to which the districts 
are dedicated. 

“In most urban areas commerce and 
industry form the economic base upon 
which the city’s welfare is dependent. 
A municipality which protects only its 
residential areas is failing to protect its 


most important asset: the employment 
base which creates the need for these 
same residential areas. Modern zoning 
practice recognizes all types of uses as 
having certain requirements and char- 
acteristics entitled to protection from 
other adverse uses in order to function 
efficiently.” 


Booklet Indorsed 

In a foreword, George W. West, of 
Atlanta, chairman of the National 
Chamber’s Committee on Construction 
and Civic Development, says: “A pre- 
liminary draft of the committee’s ideas 
was circulated to the full membership 
of the American Institute of Planners, 
and the resulting comments were given 
careful consideration in preparing the 
final text. While the special committee 
assumes full responsibility for the re- 
port, it has been endorsed in principle 
by the Board of Governors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and the 
Construction and Civic Development 
Department Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States.” 

Members of the special committee 
were: Earl O. Mills, St. Louis, chair- 
man: Max S. Wehrly, Washington, D. C., 
secretary; Frederick Bigger, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; John Nolen, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
Lawrence M. Orton, New York City. 

Copies of the booklet, “Zoning and 
Civic Development,” are available from 
the Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Single copies 30c each; lower 
price for quantity orders. 


ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI FORM 
JOINT AUTHORITY 


A bi-state planning agency for the 


development of the metropolitan St. 
Louis area was approved by both the 
Illinois and Missouri legislatures in 
1949 sessions. 

According to the American Society 
of Planning Officials, the agency will be 
organized along the lines of the Port of 
New York Authority which operates in 
New Jersey and New York. 

The measure provides that commis- 
sioners appointed by the governors of 
the two states shall enter into a con- 
tract for the creation of a bi-state de- 
velopment agency of 10 members, five 
from each state. This agency will have 
authority to submit to the communities 
within the area plans for coordination 
of streets, highways, parkways, parking 
areas, water supply and sewage and 
disposal works. It is also authorized to 
construct, maintain, own and operate 
bridges, tunnels, airports and terminal 
facilities. 
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In Print 


“Large Scale Housing in New York,” 
Monograph No. 1—Committee on Hous- 
ing, New York Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Architects, 115 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 1949. $2.50. 
This report is primarily an objective 
evaluation of the work of the New 
York City Housing Authority with re- 
spect to the comparative physical qual- 
ities of 30 housing projects initiated by 
the Authority since 1934. Analysis cov- 
ers such items as standards of liveabil- 
ity, amenities and community facilities, 
method of operation and construction 
The private apartment builder 
will find this document of considerable 
reference value as it contains numerous 
site and building plans with accom- 
panying tables and textual comment. 


costs. 


“Home-Work Relationships of Indus- 
trial Workers,” by J. Douglas Carroll, 
Jr., in Land Economics for November, 
1949. Price $1.50. 

Developers who are contemplating 
building for industrial workers will 
find the results of this study of interest 
in evaluating residential location with 
relation to industrial employment. The 
study brings out that industrial work- 
ers tend to live much closer to their 
work than do other types of workers. 
Reasons for this are analyzed by indus- 
trial types and wage levels. 


The “Appraisal Bulletin,” of Decem- 
ber 29, 1949, Roy Wenzlick & Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri, carries a discussion of 
more than ordinary interest on the 
‘Development of the Automobile Shop- 
ping Center.” Tracing the stages of 
decentralization of the downtown dis- 
trict, the bulletin compares changes in 
retail and sales volume since 
1929 and the costs of shopping center 
construction at different periods. 

Pointing to danger signals in this 
field, the report says: 


stores 


“In conclusion, we believe that, while 
many of the new automobile shopping 
centers are excellently located and 
stand a good chance of weathering al- 
most any financial adversity, there are 
a good many others that will be blown 
askew by the first chill wind of reces- 
sion. The appraiser’s problem in de- 
ciding which will stand and which will 
fall is not an easy one.” 

This report is available to subscribers 
of the Bulletin from Roy Wenzlick & 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Real Estate Subdivisions,” by Stanley 
L. McMichael, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


York. 1949. $5.75. 

In a detailed discussion, the author 
and his collaborators trace the birth 
and evolution of land subdivision. Over 
thirty chapters cover such vital aspects 
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PUBLICIZING PARKING 


The Central Atlanta Improvement Association is doing an excellent job in 
promoting the off-street parking facilities of Atlanta’s Central Business District 
through the publication of a map showing parking facilities and location of down- 


town stores. 
an informational pamphlet on Atlanta. 
carrying their imprint. 
newcomers to the city. 


as city and land planning, large scale 
development, appraisal, markets, sales, 
and contracts. An extensive appendix 
covers technical data on restrictions, 
contracts, formulae, and_ purchase 
agreements. 

One of the most striking features of 


This map will appear each week during the year in “Gay Atlanta,” 
Copies are being circulated by merchants 
Additional copies are being distributed to visitors and 
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the volume is the extensive recognition 
given to land planning. While directed 
primarily at the subdivision and devel- 
oper, this valuable document provides 
some much needed reading for the pro- 
fessional planning technician both in 
public service and private practice. 
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